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SECRETARY IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 











by JAN CLARE, as told to JAMES JOSEPH 


—— HUNDRED MILES NORTHEAST of Los Angeles, across 
the blistering Mojave desert, the highway begins a steep climb up 
the Western slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. The road winds between 
the towering peaks of the highest mountains in all America. A hun 
dred miles deep into the mountains and 4,100 feet up, you reach the 
little town of Bishop. That’s where I work. 

Bishop is the jumping off place for packtrains that take hunters and 
fishermen even deeper into the wild Sierras. Here it’s hot in summer, 
sub-zero in winter. From my office window, I can look out at Mt. 
Whitney's 14,495 foot summit—forever snow-capped and unmercifully 
wind-beaten. A few thousand feet down, rainbow and golden trout 
live in chill and beautiful mountain lakes. 

But for us, here at the Black Rock Mining Corporation, there is 
something vastly more important in the Sierras than trout. As secretary 


to Mr. C. H. Hall, manager of Black Rock, I know that hidden in those 


Hall, can work in their shirtsleeves. 
At this time of year, snow blankets 
the Black Rock Mining Corporation, 
high up in the California mountains. 
Jan Clare prefers the sunnier months 
when she and her boss, Mr. C. \ 



















Jan can read engineering maps accurately and can spot the 
Black Rock tungsten mines on them, 


high peaks above Bishop are Americas richest tungsten 
mines. This is the metal so vital to national defense, 
and right now so very scarce. 

It’s tungsten that keeps the electric lights in your 
home burning. It’s tungsten that makes a steel so tough 
that it can beat any other for withstanding heat. It's 
tungsten that makes machine tools which fabricate 
airplanes, tanks, and ships. Without it, the national 
defense program would be in peril. 

Much tungsten used to come from the Orient. but 
now we are cut off from that source and have to de- 
pend on our own supplies. In our squat, four-room 
office in Bishop, the most welcome visitors are likely 
to be grizzled prospectors, fresh in from the moun- 
tains, who bring in small bags of the precious tungsten. 
They ve left off their search for gold—tungsten at $3 


and up a pound, is better pickings! 


My poss, Mr. Hall, feels right at home with prospec- 
tors, for he’s an old tungsten hand himself—an engi- 
neer and geologist who has tramped the High Sierras 
most of his life in search of the valuable metal. Now 
he manages three tungsten mines for Black Rock. 
Twelve thousand feet up, over rugged, rutted jeep 
trails, is our rich Scheelore mine, forty miles from 
Bishop. Ten years ago an art teacher, wandering the 
Sierras with brushes and canvas, discovered this great 
ore deposit. North of town, thirty-five miles away, is 
the second of our diggings, Black Rock mine, an old 
operation that has produced tungsten through two 
world wars. Our third mine, just now getting into pro- 
duction, is located in the stifling hot Nevada desert. 

Usually Mr. Hall is at the mines the first part of 
each week, and sometimes I go with him. Miners. at 
least the old-timers, are superstitious about women; 


so before I descend into the dank, cold mine, Mr. Hall 
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has to question the superintendent. “Bill, you got any 
old-timers working down there who are superstitious 
about women?” Women, say these miners, bring noth- 
ing but disaster, but somehow I could never appreci- 


ate their viewpoint. 


Back AT ouR oFFIcE, though, I'm really a kind of a 
“Girl Friday”"—sometimes seven days a week. Our tele- 
phones are constantly open between Bishop and Black 
Rocks home office in New York. Every day our mine 
superintendents call in their day’s production. 

Besides mining tungsten, we also buy tungsten from 
prospectors—from anyone who's made a “find.” This 
means were flooded with letters and postcards. We 
answer every one, although they may be merely scrib- 
bled, misspelled notes on a scrap of paper. Decipher- 
ing the spelling of some prospectors is like reading 
Sanskrit, but we've uncovered some important ore 
“finds” by reading and answering every note. 

One old prospector in Arizona sent us a jumbled 
postcard some time ago. It took me half an hour to de- 
cipher it—but he’s been a good, and regular, supplier 
of tungsten ever since. There's always mystery in these 
letters. They seldom tell where the “finds” are located. 
We don't really care—tungsten, not prospectors’ se- 
crets, is what we buy. But when a prospector invites 
us to see his mine, Mr. Hall or one of our geologists 
gets into boots and levis, straps on a mine helmet, and 
heads for the site. Mavbe it's deep in the mountains, 
mavbe in the burning desert. But we trace down every 


lead. no matter where it is. 


Most OFFICE SECRETARIES are used to dealing with 
nattily-dressed callers. We're visited by bearded, un- 
bathed prospectors, and by booted, plaid-shirted min- 
ing engineers and geologists. Clothes don't count with 
us. Were much more interested in that bag our vis- 
itor’s clutching. If it contains high-grade tungsten, we 
get excited. 

Some offices put up a pretty front. We don’t. Were 
strictly work—hard, some of it dirty, but most of it fun. 

Were in close touch with Washington. The Defense 
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Minerals Administration calls often. They receive a 
monthly report of our production—pages of closely- 
spaced data on mine history, geological estimates, etc. 
There's also a parallel agency, the General Service Ad 
ministration, likewise keeping a close tab on tungsten 
production these days. It's my job to take the geol- 
ogists monthly reports and make them up into pres 
entations for both our home office and for the Govern- 
ment. 

When Mr. Hall is at the mines the first part of the 
week, there’s the usual office correspondence, reports, 
and phone calls for me to handle. But by mid-week, 
when he returns, there are hours of dictation, and 
often work on Sunday to catch up. I also make out 
the payroll for the some sixty miners we employ. Our 
several lawvers in Reno and Las Vegas are constantly 
calling, too. We keep them busy, because mining and 
claims are usually entangled in all sorts of legalistic 
webs. 

All the tungsten we produce at Black Rock is sent 
to another company some miles down the valley to be 
purified. Most tungsten ore is only one or two per cent 
pure when it is mined, and before it goes to our buyers 
it must be sixty per cent pure. The company that 
handles this Important process for us reports to me 
daily on the tonnage of the ore, and from this infor- 
mation | prepare detailed reports. 

I'm busy here, all right. And the mines work the 
vear round, too, although occasionally they're snowed 
in. Then we give a rush job to the local pilots to fly in 


food supplies. 


MAYBE YOURE WONDERING what kind of wages sec- 
retarial jobs with mining firms bring. My job pays over 
$300 a month—a good salary, but not unusual for this 
field. To get skilled secretaries to live in out-of-the- 
way places like Bishop, mining companies have to pay 
good wages. The job office is usually set up near the 
ore (nine times out of ten it is hundreds of miles from 
population centers 


, and most girls don't like the isola- 
tion. For good wages, though, they'll accept it more 
willingly. 


Jan likes to work with 
the prospectors, engineers, and 


geologists who call. 
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Tungsten is a metal more precious than gold today. It is 


searce. and the Government needs it for national defense. 
Jan looks over ore samples daily. 


As for myself, I'm a local girl. I was born in Lone 
Pine, a small town just south of Bishop, so I'm used to 
the wide-open spaces. However, | did live in Los 
Angeles for a while, was graduated from Fullerton 
California) Junior College, and then worked as a 
general secretary for a Los Angeles produce house. 
While there, | brushed up on shorthand at night 
school. and now can take 120 words a minute. That 
shorthand speed is in a large way responsible tor m\ 
present iob and high wages. 

The mountains lured me back from Los Angeles 
and | returned to Bishop to work for the U. S. 
Vanadium Company's office in Pine Creek, twenty- 
three miles up the line. | remember some winters 
when our bus o1 jeep got snow-bound, and reaching 
the office became a matter of trudging through the 
snow most of the way. Brrrrr! 

| stayed there several years, until Black Rock needed 
a secretary. Im glad I made the change, for this is a 


wonderful place to work. 


OrreNn AFTER HOURS, some of the Black Rock engineers 
and geologists invite me along for fishing or hunting. 
I'm a fair shot, and not a bad fisherman. Once | 
hooked a two-pound rainbow trout; and, for a rain- 
bow, that’s a pretty big fellow. Outings like these seem 
to combine pleasure and business for the geologists 
and engineers. | always have the feeling that, while 
they're fishing, they ve got an c,ye on the ridges and 
peaks, seeking out possible tungsten sources. We do 
a lot of horseback riding here, too. 

If you asked me to name a job I'd rather have than 
the one I have now, I don't think I could do it. Being 
secretary at a tungsten mine in the High Sierras is 
well, I'd eall it perfect! 
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Dictaphone’s “Time-Master” features a plastic Memobelt record that you use only once, and a half-ounce “Magic Ear.” 


ENTION THE WORDS, “Dictating Machine,” 
M to a group of shorthand writers, and you'll get 
one of three reactions—alarm, disdain, or cheers. 

The alarm signals flash in the minds of those who 
have never had a chance to use dictating equipment. 
They re “agin it,” automatically. 

The disdain appears on the faces of those who 
learned how to operate such equipment back in the 


days when the machines were inadequate and uncom- 


Webster-Chicago’s “228” (below) records on reusable 
wire. Self-contained speaker makes earphones or ear clips 
optional. Similar dictation units are the Peirce 
“Recorder,” Crescent “Steno,” and Permaflux “Scribe.” 





fortable. It used to be (vou may or may not remem- 
ber) quite a chore to operate the transcribing 
machines. You had to handle fragile black cylinders, al- 
ways afraid you'd drop them. You had to wear heavy 
headsets that flattened your hair, pinched your ears, 
and blanked out the sounds of the rest of the world. 
You had to strain mightily to distinguish, in the 
scratchy sounds you were hearing, whether the letter 
being transcribed was to Mr. Bones or Mr. Jones, and 
whether the message concerned packs or lacks of 


boxes or socks. 


THE CHEERS FOR DICTATING MACHINES come from secre- 
taries who have used the newest models. They'll tell 
you they have reason to cheer. 

For one thing, the modern dictation machine re- 
sembles vesteryear’s equipment no more than a jet 
plane resembles the Pony Express. The old ugly, un- 
comfortable earphones, for example, have been re- 
placed by a variety of new listening devices. One is 
small as an earring. Another is a speaker that looks 
like a microphone, and you position it so that it is near 
instead of on your ear. Another is a radio-style speaker 
that talks to you from the corner of vour desk. 

The breakable cylinders, like gas lights, have had 
their day. Those fragile black tubes, which had to be 
carefully shaved down to a new layer of wax after 
each use and always had to be handled with “kid 
gloves,” have been replaced by plastic discs, plastic 
belts, and spools of wire or tape. You can drop them, 
kick them, sit on them, file them, and even mail them 
if you are sure that the recipient of the message has 
dictation equipment that matches your own. 

The dials on the old machines used to resemble a4 
pilot's dashboard, and all the dial-twisting in the world 
couldn't make some voices clear. On new equipment, 
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Ldeling Mochiut! 
DONT BITE 


by Carol Claassen 


tiny dials control the tone, volume, and speed of the 
voice; no more straining to decide whether the word 


spoken was hearses, horses, or forces! 


[HE INFORMED SECRETARIES know, too, that the ma- 
hines help them. 

Does your boss need to stay three hours tonight to 
catch up on his dictation before he starts a business 
trip? Let him stay; the machine can stay with him— 
while you're enjoying the evening at home. Do you 
lread his return, because you know he'll have a moun- 
tain of reports to dictate? If he’s as modern as many 
businessmen, he carries a portable dictation unit with 
him and mails back to you his recorded reports to 
transcribe while he’s still on the road. 

Is your boss one of those slow or stop-and-go dic- 
tators who dictates only half the time, leaving you 
not-too-calmly waiting for him to make up his mind? 
It so, he’s a good candidate for a recording machine: 
he needn't waste your time while he’s wasting his own. 
It's no accident that the number of businessmen using 
dictating machines is increasing. 


\loRE AND MORE voung persons training for secretarial 
careers are learning both shorthand and machine 
transcription as a part of their training programs, a 
tact that will interest secretaries long out of the class- 
room. Most office-machine and _ secretarial-practice 
courses include machine transcription, and the machine 
is actually used also in many shorthand courses: stu- 
dents practice in shorthand the dictation they hear on 
the equipment. 

This much is true: transcription is transcription. The 
secretary who knows how to transcribe from shorthand 
knows the fundamentals of letter arrangement, para- 


graphing, punctuation, spelling, and so on. To learn 
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to transcribe from a dictation machine also, such a 
secretary needs only to familiarize herself with (1) the 
few simple steps of operating the equipment and (2) 
the trick of estimating the length of a letter. Most 
machines use a paper “indicator slip” to show where 
each letter begins and ends; one machine employs 
indexing on the plastic disc itself. 
Ask any secretary who is using dictation equipment 


you ll be assured that “dictating machines don't bite!” 


Some machines record on plastic dises holding up to 

30 minutes’ dictation, with choice of operating controls 
and listening devices: SoundScriber’s “Tycoon,” be- 

low, Ediphone’s “Voicewriter,” and Gray’s “Audograph.” 









by Gilbert Kahn 


CAN YOU ARRANGE THESE IN CORRECT FILING 
ORDER? 


(Answers at the end of the article) 


1. First National Bank, Lake Charles, Florida 
2. Le Journal Franeais 

3. International Steel Corp., 7th St. 

4. Lake Charles Trucking Co. 

5. Laszio Rajk 

6. ICU Club 

7. Leon’s Steak House 

8. Dept. of Roads, State of Illinois 

9. Leon & Briggs 

10. Charles Lake 

Ll. Office of Information, U.S. Dept. of Labor 
12. Leons’ Music Store 

13. Inter State Food Corp. 

14. Robert LeFevre, Jr. 

15. Leon the Printer 

16. International Steel Corp., 64th St. 
17. Robert LeFevre, DDS 

18. .A. Lee-Dobbs 

19. R. LeFevre 

20. Society of Italian-Americans 

21. Mrs. Richard Lee-Dobbs (Alice M.) 
22. The Lee-Dobbs Corp. 

23. Geoffrey Insul’s bid on real estate 


24. The Leon Ivers Corp. 








RULES FOR 


The Basic Ones 


I' you have ever played “Scavenger Hunt” at a 
party, you remember what fun it was. You en- 
joved the uncertainty—how many of the things would 
vou find, where would you locate them, how long 
would it take? The same uncertainty when you are 
working with the office files would be far from en- 
joyable, though, wouldn't it? When material from the 
files is needed, it is imperative that you or anyone else 
be able to locate it at once. 

If you consistently use the same method of filing 
similar papers, you will eliminate the guesswork for 
vourself, but not necessarily for other people, if the 
system is unique with you. Therefore, for speed in 
filing and finding, standardization is needed in addi- 
tion to uniformity. Standard typewriter keyboards, re- 
gardless of the make, enable any typist to use any 
machine. For the same reason, standard filing  prin- 
ciples have been developed so that anyone can put 
away, or remove rapidly, material from files in a 
typical office. The following rules will meet the needs 
of the average office. It may be necessary to vary a 
few of them to meet the needs of special businesses 
or situations. However, these variations should be kept 
as few in number as possible. Furthermore, these vari- 
ations, once adopted, must be followed consistently. 
Be sure to acquaint any new user of the files with the 
office variations of the rules, otherwise he will assume 
standard rules are being used and will misfile ma- 
terials. 


1. TRANSPOSE THE NAMES of individuals—the sur- 
name (last name) first, followed by the given name 


(first name), and then the middle name or initial. 


Natural Order 
Richard Adams 
John Peter Buckley 
F. D. Colyer 


Transposed Order for Filing 


Adams, Richard 
Buckley, John Peter 
Colver, F. D. 


2. Each word or initial in a name is an indexing 
unit. Arrange the names in alphabetical order by com 
paring similar indexing units in each name. 
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Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 


Richard Adams Adams, Richard 

Alice Ruth Buckley Buckley, Alice Ruth 
John Peter Buckley Buckley John Peter 
F 1) Colver *Colver 2 2) 


Note: Only similar units can be compared—unit I's with unit 
l’s; unit 2’s with unit 2’s, etc. In the first name, the first ind xing 
unit (Adams) is compared with Buckley, the first indexing unit 
of the next name. Because the second and third names are the 
same (Buckley), they are arranged by the second indexing units 


Alic t and John. 


3. A surname alone precedes the same surname with 
a first name or initial. A surname with a first initial 
precedes a surname with a complete first name. This 
rule is sometimes stated, “Nothing comes before some- 
thing.” 


Order of Inde xing Units 

Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 
Adams Adams 
Richard Adams Adams, Richard 
A. Buckley Buckley, \ 
Alice Buckley Buckley, Alice 
Alice M. Buckley Buckley, — Alic« MI 
Alice M. Burtram Burtram, Alice MI 


) 


Note: In the first two names, the first units are the same 
(Adams); therefore, the names are alphabeted by the second unit 
—the name with no second unit coming ahead. 

In the third and fourth names, the first units are also the sam 
Buc kley . The second units are alike only on the first lette r; So, 
the initial A. is placed ahead of Alice—again “Nothing befor: 
something.” Likewise, Alice Buckley precedes Alice M. Buckley 
—the third unit governing here 

Phe sixth name, of course, comes last in this list, for its first 
unit (Burtram) follows Buckley alphabetically. 


4. A surname prefix is not a separate indexing unit 
but is considered part of the surname. These prefixes 
include: d’, D’, Da, De, Del, Des, Di, Du. Fitz. La. Le. 
Mac, Mc, O’, Van, Van der, Von, and Von der. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2. Unit 3 


Phillip ]. Deems Deems, Phillip ] 
Vincent De Luca De Luca, Vincent 
Dorothy Mack Mack, Dorothy 


William L. MacPherson MacPherson, William  L. 
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5. Names of firms and institutions are indexed ex- 
actly as they are written when they do not contain the 


full name of an individual. 


Order of Indexing Units 


Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 
Center Grocery Company Center Grocery ( ompany 
Center Hardware Store Center Hardware Store 
Curtis Secretarial School Curtis Secretarial School 
Thomas A. Curtis Curtis Thomas \ 


6. When the firm name includes the full name of an 
individual, the indexing units are transposed in the 


same way as for the name of an individual. 


Order of Indexing Units 


Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 Unit 4 
Drew Fruit Store Drew Fruit Store 
John Drew Lumber 
Company Drew, John Lumber Company 
Arthur Miller 
Corporation Miller, Arthur Corporation 


Miller Milk Company Miller Milk 


( ompany 


7. When The occurs at the beginning of a name, it 
is placed at the end, in parentheses. When the occurs 
in the middle of a name, it is placed in parentheses but 
is not moved. It is not an indexing unit in either case, 


and it is disregarded in filing. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 
Harry the Tailor Harry (the) Tailor 
Phe Allen Taylor 
Corporation Tavlor Allen 
Che Tavlor Dairy Taylor Dairy (The 


( orporation The 


§. Prepositions and conjunctions, such as and, for, in, 
of. are not considered as indexing units and are dis- 
regarded in filing. However, words used in business 
firm endings, such as Brothers, Son, Company, Incor- 


porated, and Limited are considered as indexing units. 


Order of Indexing Units 


Natural Order Unit ] Unit 2 Unit 3 
Harris Company Limited Harris Company Limited 
Jones and Smith Jones Smith 
League of Peace League (of) Peace 
William Peters & Son Peters, William (&) Son 
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9. Titles or degrees, whether preceding or following 
the name, are placed in parentheses at the end and 
are not considered as indexing units. Words that desig- 
nate seniority at the end of names are considered as 
indexing units. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 
Robert Blair, Ph.D Blair, Robert ( Ph.D. 
Professor William Blair Blair, William ( Professor ) 
John Brown Brown, John 
John Brown, Jr. Brown, John |r 
John Brown, Third Brown, John Third 


Hyphenated Names 
10. Hyphenated surnames of individuals are con- 


sidered as one indexing unit. Hyphenated firm names 


are considered as separate indexing units. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3) Unit 4 

John Hill Hill, John 

Hill-Thompson To- 

bacco Company Hill Phompson Tobacco Company 

Walter S. Hill Hill, Walter S 

John Hill-Thompson Hill- John 

Thompson, 


Plumbers Co-oper- — Plumbers Co-operative ® 


ative 
The Ten-Service len- Service Company 
Company The) 


11. When an indexing unit ends with apostrophe-s, 
the final s is not considered for filing purposes. How- 
ever, when an indexing unit ends with s-apostrophe. 
the final s is comsidered for filing purposes. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 


Natural Order 


Riley’s Paint Store Riley's Paint Store 


Robert C. Riley Riley, Robert c. 
Riley’s Trucking Company Riley's Trucking Company 
Harold Rileyo Rilevo, Harold 

tileys’ Garage Rileys’ Garage 

Walter Rileys Rileys, Walter 

Rilevs’ Warehouse Riles if Warehouse 


12. Any number in a name is considered as though 
it were written in words and is indexed as one unit. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 


Bakery (on) Twentv-second Street 


Natural Order 
Bakery on 22nd Street 


Slst Street Garage Fifty-first Street Garage 

The 4th Street Building Fourth Street Building 
( The ) 

The 4th Street Theater Fourth Street Theater 
( The ) 


Note: Although the numbers are considered as words for filing 
purposes, they are written in figures. 


13. Abbreviations are considered as though written 
in full. Single letters other than abbreviations are con- 
sidered as separate indexing units. 


*The hyphen in the word co-operative merely connects the parts of a 


single word; therefore, the word is considered as a single unit. 
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Order of Indexing Units 


Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 Unit 4 
ABC Products \ B & Products 
Chas. Atlas Atlas, Charles 
The Atlas Co Atlas Company The 
S.&S. Machine Shop — S. (&) S Machine Shop 
S&S Mills S (& S Mills 
St. George Hotel Saint George Hotel 


14. When names may be correctly spelled as either 


one or two words, they are indexed as though one 


word. 
Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 
Inter State Bus Co. Interstate Bus Co. 


Interstate Trucking Co 
Northeast High School 
North East Weaving Mills 


Interstate Trucking Co. 
Northeast High School 
Northeast Weaving Mills 


15. Compound geographic names are considered as 


separate indexing units. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Orde Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3) Unit 4 
New Jersev News Co. New Jersey News Co. 
New Orleans Candy Co. New Orleans Candy Co. 
Newark Evening News Newark Evening News 
South Carolina Distribut- 
ing Co. South 
Southern Mills 


Carolina Distrib. Co 
Southern Mills 


16. When the same name appears several times but 
with different city addresses, the names are indexed as 
usual and arranged alphabetically by cities. If the 
same name is located at different addresses within the 
same city, then the names are arranged alphabetically 
by streets. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 Unit 4 Unit 5 


Grant Brothers, 


Boston Grant Brothers Boston 
Grant Brothers, 
Chicago Grant Brothers Chicago East Street 


Grant Brothers 
1] West Ave., 


Chicago Grant Brothers Chicago West Avenuc 
Grant Brothers, 
New York Grant Brothers New York 


Names of Banks 


17. Names of banks are indexed first by city loca- 
tion, then by bank name, with the state last. 


Order of Indexing Units 

Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3) Unit 4 
Southern  Sav- 

ings Bank, At- 

lanta, Georgia Atlanta Southern Savings Bank 
First National 

Bank, Newark, 

Delaware 
First: National 

Bank, Newark, 

Ohio Newark First 
Coast Trust 

Company, 

Portland, 

Oregon 


Unit 5 
Georgia 
Newark First 


National Bank Delaware 


National Bank Ohio 


Portland Coast Trust Company Oregon 
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18. The names of sections of the Federal Govern- 
ment are indexed under United States Government and 
then subdivided under the name of the department. 
Such words as “Department of,” “Bureau of,” and 
“Division of,” are placed in parentheses and are dis- 
regarded in filing. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3. Unit 4 Unit 5 
U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture United States Govern- Agriculture 


ment Dept of 
0... ik pt of 
Commerce, United States Govern- Commerce Census 
Bureau of ment Dept. of Bureau 
Census ot 
United Tire 
Corp United Tire Corp 


19. The names of sections of city, county, or state 
governments are indexed under the name of the city, 
county, or state and then subdivided under the name 
of the department 


Order of Indexing Units 


Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2) Unit 3 Unit 4 
e*T) yf 

Dept 
Education 
N. ] New Jersey Stat Education 


Dept of 
| ix ¢ ollect 2 | 
New irk, N | New irk City Tax 
Water Dept., 
Verona, N |. Verona Town Water 
Dept. ot 


Collector 


Subject Indexing 
t ol 


20. Some materials are indexed by the name of the 
subject to which they refer rather than by the names 
of the persons involved. This is done when it is doubt- 
ful that the names of the persons involved would b« 
remembered at the necessary time. 


Subject Matter 
John Collins applies for work 
in the factory 
Mary Evans applies for work 
in the office 
Eastern Equipment Co. sub- 


Filed Under 
Applications, Factory Jobs 
Applications, Office Staff 
mits a bid on equipment 


Main Stationery Co. submits 
a bid on office supplies 


Bids on Equipment 


Bids on Office Supplies 


21. The legal name (her own first and middle names 
together with her husband’s surname, or her own first 
name and maiden surname together with her husband's 
surname) of a married woman is the one used for 
filing purposes. “Mrs.” is placed in parentheses at the 
end of the name. Her husband’s name is given in 
parentheses below her legal name. 


Order of Indexing Units 


Names Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 
Mrs. Robert C. Egan Egan, Helen Ann ( Mrs. ) 
Helen Ann ) ( Mrs. Robert C. ) 
Mrs. Allen F. Walker Walker, Rose Vivian ( Mrs 
Rose Vivian ) (Mrs. Allen F. ) 
Mrs. George P. Wallace Wallace, Mary Brown ( Mrs. ) 


(Mary Brown) (Mrs. George P.) 
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22. When custom or usage has established a given 


name more important or significant than a surname, or 
when it is difficult to recognize the difference between 
the given and surname, the name is not transposed. 
When a foreign or religious title is followed by one 


name only, the name is not transposed. 


Order of Indexing Units 


Natural Order Unit | Unit 2 
Bella Hampe Bella Hampe 
Chiang Kai-shek Chiang Kai-shek 
King George King George 
Sister Therese Sister Therese 


Foreign Titles or Articles 


23. Foreign titles or articles in a firm name are con- 
sidered as separate indexing units. 


Order of Indexing Units 
Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 Unit 4 


El Producto Cigars KE] Producto Cigars 
La Pizza Restaurant La Pizza Restaurant 
Madame Paulette’s 


Dress Shop Madame Paulette’s Dress Shop 


24. With clubs, churches, schools, and similar in- 
stitutions; consider as the first indexing unit the word 
that most clearly identifies the organization. 


Order of Indexing Units 


Natural Order Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 Unit 4 
Association of Credit 
Managers Credit Man- Associa- 
agers tion 
Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks Elks Benevo- Protec- Order 
lent tive 
University of Pennsylvania Pennsyl- Univer- 
vania sitv 
First Presbyterian Church Presby- Church First 
terian 


WHY NOT KEEP THESE RULES in a prominent place for 
future reference? You, the expert, may not need them 
but they will be useful for “breaking in” a new em- 
ployee or for solving a problem situation for someone 
not familiar with the files when you are not around. 


Answer to Quiz on page 120 


Bids on Real Estate (23) Laszio Rajk (5) 
ICU Club (6) Le Journal Francais (2) 


Illinois, State of, Roads Dept. Lee-Dobbs Corp. (The) (22 


(§) Lee-Dobbs, A. (18) 
International Steel Corp Tth Lee-Dobbs, Alice M 
Street (3 (Mrs. Richard) (21 


International Steel Corp. 64th LeFevre, R. (19) 

Street (16) LeFevre, Robert (DDS) (17 
Interstate Food Corp. (13 LeFevre, Robert, Jr. (14) 
Italian-Americans, Society of Leon & Briggs (9) 

290 Leon (the) Printer (15) 
Ivers, Leon Corp The) (24) Leon’s Steak House (7) 
Lake, Charles (10) Leons’ Music Store (12) 
Lake Charles, First National uv. Oo Government, Labor 


Bank, Florida (1) Dept. ot ) Information 
Lake Charles Trucking Co. (Office of 11) 

(4) 
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Looking toward winter, and welcoming it, this 


wonderful wool tweed, almost classic, always smart. 


About $50, Joselli’s suit in heather or tan 


makes a serious bid for yvour long-term investment. 


Fully lined, hand-worked details, size 10-18. 
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Full as it is fashionable, a warm and a wise 
buy. A Donny Junior checkerboard tweed, dramatic with 
big buttons, Medici collar, roomy pockets. 
Red with gray, gold with gray, spice with gray; in junior 


sizes, 9 to 15. About $55 at most fine stores. 


A thoughtful purchase, this Donnybrook go-every where 
coat in varn-dye Oxford gray Duvetyn, brilliantl» 
touched with red. For $60, it’s faithfully 


yours for several winters. In good stores, sizes 8-18. 








— 





WINTEK WEAR 


So you have sixty crisp dollars, and you need a winter suit; or you have 


sixty shiny dollars and you need a winter coat. On that brisk morning when 


you step off the elevator at the suit and coat department to buy those “big 


investment’ clothes, remember: if you shop wisely, you can divide the cost 


of that $60 coat or suit in half, because you'll wear it this November and 


next November; and if you're smart as we know you are, divide its cost 


by three, because you'll wear it this November, next November, and a third 


November, too. Fine material, expert tailoring, perfect fit, and, above all, 


timeless fashion, pay the kind of weleome dividends your investment deserves. 





Molded to you, and made for you who must get your 
money’s worth out of a winter wardrobe budget. Hard 
finish, long-wearing, multicolored worsted 

check suit by Joselli, with new collar, new cuffs, 


ny waist. At good stores, at about $55. 
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Worthy worsted flannel, first to catch the eye of the 


girl with fashion-for-a-long-time on her mind. 
Good this winter and just as good next, this Joselli 
suit in sizes 10 to 18 is under $60. Also 


in shepherd check, sizes 9 to 15, and under $60. 
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by Frances Avery Faunce 


HOW 





Photo by E 


wing Galloway 


NICE THINGS FOR A... 


HE CINEMA WORLD would have us believe 

that it’s usual for the secretary to marry her boss, or 
at least the boss’ son. But we all know that off the screen 
most bosses prove to be married. If they aren't, they 
prefer to have their social life outside the office, and 
they expect their secretaries to do the same. So it 
happens that kindly “attentions” to the employer come 
from the secretary's head, not from her heart. She is 
thinking not of what she can do to gain his affection but 
what she can do to make his business or profession run 
more easily and therefore more profitably for him—and 
for herself. 

Let’s take a look at a few secretarial stories. 


ly tHe FBI had asked Elsa Martin to identify Mr. 
Campbell’s brief case. among five thousand, she could 
have pointed right to it. And on it would be plenty of 
her finger prints. Hadn't she packed it dozens of times 
for his business trips? 

Here she was, packing it again—paper, stamped 
envelopes ( five with air-mail stamps for returning busi- 
ness to the office), memorandum pad, red and blue 
pencils (did the Eversharp pencil in his pocket have 
its extra leads?—she would see), papers for the con- 
ferences he was heading for, itinerary—and then, for 
him personally, there would be his tickets and cash 
for the check he had made out yesterday, including 
change for tips and so forth. 


But now the brief case—that good old brief case- 
broke faith with the cause. The end of one handle 
ripped and the case hung in Elsa’s hand with a limp 
swing of mutiny. 

“Tired?” she asked under her voice. “Don’t wonder! 
You and Mr. C. have seen times. He’s a nice boss, but 
he makes you work, old dear. Don’t I know?” 

So she carried the famliar tan shade in her minds 
eye and, during her noon hour bought some stout 
thread that would match. She had a big needle in 
her sewing kit in the lowest drawer of her desk. And it 
just happened that leather work was her hobby. She 
was going to the Morse Handicraft School tonight. 
She'd say to Mr. Morse, “I did an independent project 
in leather today.” 

And he would say, “Why didn’t you bring it in to 
show to the class?” 

“Couldn't,” she’d tell him. “It’s with my boss on an 
airplane for Toledo this minute. . . . 1 mended his brief 


case! 


Mr. IRviNG was going to give an important address 
at the trade convention in Chicago—representatives 
present from East and West, North and South. He 
surely did know how to write. Constance Piper (every: 
body around the office called her “Connie”) had 
copied one revision of the forthcoming speech after 
another. No businessman, she thought, ever made such 
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dry stuff sound so interesting. No wonder it would be 
the leading speech. 

But it had to have a title. Every time the pages re- 
turned to her with Mr. Irving's fresh lot of inter- 
lineations in that familiar, but difficult, handwriting, the 
heading on the new revision remained: “Chicago ad- 
dress.” Now it positively had to have a title for the 
program. The official had telegraphed this morning: 
MUST HAVE TITLE YOUR SPEECH TOMORROW 
FOR PRINTER. WIRE COLLECT. 

Connie Piper tried to find a good title in the first 
sentence. No. Something about economy it must be. In 
the last paragraph somewhere? No. And yet it would 


. NICE BOSS 


be her job to send that telegram tomorrow. Perhaps 
something would bubble out of that subconscious mind 
of hers if she kept things churning way back there. 

That evening she settled down to read her weekly 
news magazine (she had to keep up with what was 
going on outside), but that needed title haunted her 
with a fat question mark—then with a row of question 
marks. She could see a telegraph blank staring at her. 
She wished they wouldn't make her turn to page 69 
lor the rest of that article about Mario Lanza. Just a 
game to force you to see the ads at the back of the 
weekly! 

She thumbed the pages over. Yes, there was an ad, 
on page 68—and it did catch her eye, even though she 
didn’t care a whit about Ford trucks or any other 
tracks. Mr. Irving wasn’t in the trucking business. But 
stop! What was that headline? “We run it for less than 
2¢ a mile.” There it was—the title. She knew. She 
counted out ten words on her fingers for that answer- 
ing telegram—if Mr. Irving would only approve: 
NTLE CHICAGO SPEECH: FOR LESS THAN 
TWO CENTS A MILE. 

Connie was early to work the next morning. When 
her boss passed her desk he said, “Good morning. 
Haven’t got that title yet!” 

Connie Piper said just, “Good morning, Mr. Irving.” 
On his desk—she had pulled out the side shelf so 
lathe would see it the first thing—she had her yellow 


tl 


telegraph form typed just as she had planned the night 
before. To it she had pinned a little slip reading: OK? 

Mr. Irving didn't ring the buzzer. He strode out 
to Connie’s desk. He had written his answer: “You're 
a real secretary!” 


Tuis srory 1s different. Rose Miller heard that Mr. 
Sargent’s son—the apple of his eye—had been killed 
in an accident. She dreaded to go to the office. Every- 
one would be talking about it, and it would be terrible 
meeting that nice boss of hers, in his grief. Perhaps he 
wouldn't come to the office for a few. days. 

But, no, Mr. Sargent came that day for a short time. 
He was very quiet. Rose missed the buoyant humor 
that he usually shared with her here and there through 
dictation, or after a successful conference with a dif- 
ficult client. 

She had left the son’s photograph right where it was, 
on the shelf beside Mr. Sargent’s desk, although she 
had wanted to hide it. Before he started work, he 
glanced at it and his face went drawn. Then she saw 
a strangely beautiful light cross his eyes as he turned 
back to his desk. 

“So he can be like that,” she accused herself, taking 
2 oe. nat 
was all she could do for her nice boss just then. 


her shorthand notes with extraordinary care. 


Jane Lewis had to meet the problem of illness—illness 
of her boss and, at times, of his wife. But Jane knew 
what illness was right in her own home, so her imagina- 
tion told her that Mr. Fleming needed extra help from 
her on those details that always piled up when he was 
forced to be at home. She knew, too, that his mind 
was necessarily centered on the big decisions and the 
whole sweep of the business. 

Occasionally she went to his home with important 
papers and vital questions from members of the staff. 
That was when she knew that he was a “nice boss,” for 
he and his wife did appreciate Jane's clever ways of 
saving him needless worry. She would come away with 
not much dictation in that notebook of hers—but she 
knew he felt confident of her good judgment in doing 
any needed “stretching” when she came to transcribing. 

When Mr. Fleming returned to his desk, it was al- 
most as though he had been there the day before. To- 
day’s mail ready for him. Important letters carefully 
stacked to one side, with related material. \lemoranda 
from the other officers of the company, showing that 
Jane had turned over work as it came along—no sand 
pile to dig through now. 

“It does me good to be back at my desk,” Mr. Flem- 
ing would remark. “You've been at it pretty hard, 
haven't you?” 

Jane would purr inside. After all, who wouldn't like 


to be secretary to a man like that? 


ASK SECRETARIES What nice things they have ever done 
for their nice bosses. Keep their ideas in your head— 


you may improve on them some day for your nice boss. 
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by E. Lillian 


RANSCRIBERS HAVE A LOT of things to worrv 

about. No one realizes better than the author the . 
number and height of the hurdles that must be cleared 
in preparing just one perfect letter for signature. 

One worrisome detail concerns the matter of pro- 
tocol when a closing quotation mark is required at 
the very same point in a sentence where some other 
mark of punctuation falls. Which should come first? 


\IAKING. THE CORRECT DECISION is really much easier 
than vou think. There are just three simple rules to 
remember. 

1. A comma or a period always precedes the closing 
quotation mark. You need only remember that the two 
smallest marks of punctuation need to be held in—if 
the closing quotation mark came first, the smaller marks 
would seem to be falling out of the sentence. 


2. The colon and the semicolon, on the other hand, 
are always placed after a closing quotation mark. The 
“tip-off” here is to remember that these other two marks 
of internal sentence punctuation (the “colon” pair) are 
treated in exactly the opposite way from the treatment 
of the comma and period. 


English for Transcribers 


WHICH COMES FIRST, THE QUOTATION MARK OR—? 


TODAY'S SECRETARY 


Hutchinson 


3. The question mark and the exclamation point 
precede the closing quotation mark if they are part of 
the quotation. They follow the closing quotation mark 
when they apply to the sentence as a whole. This third 
rule, then, is the only one that offers any choice or 
causes the transcriber to pause momentarily to decide 
which mark of punctuation to strike first. . 


THOSE ARE ALL THE RULES there are on this matter. 
They aren't difficult, are they? 

You will find each rule applied in the shorthand on 
this page. The circled numbers, which refer to the 
correspondingly numbered rules, give the clue to 
the correct punctuation to be inserted at the points 
numbered. Naturally, the transcript requires other 
punctuation as well. 

After you have transcribed the notes, refer to the 
key on page 156 and check the accuracy of your work: 
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Some Drills for Number Mastery 


by Alan C. Lloyd, Ph.D. 





F YOU ARE ONE of those typists who must switch 
l into second gear every time you type a number, 
the drills on this page are for you. They are fun. They Number-Reach Review 
are easy to do. They won't perform magic over night; 





m8 Erie ' , ile cn lo9 1o9 191 191 11 99 19 9119 91 9991 
but, if youll practice them intelligently, they will give 
you positive number control. de3 de3 d3d d3d 33 31 13 39 93 33 99 3 3 
Before you test their efficiency, remember that you ki8 ki8 k8k k8k 88 89 83 81 89 88 89 8B 
must promise yourself to try. Most of the numbers you 
type are so very important that you are afraid to risk fr4 fr4 f4f f4f 44 34 41 14 54 49 5444 
making a mistake; So, you peek at the keyboard. The -pO0 :p0 :0; :0; 00 10 90 10 80 30 4000 
numbers in these drills are net important. You won't 
want to make mistakes, but it doesn't matter particular- Swe swe ses ses 22 32 32 12 39 28 3222 
4 if a do; so, you wont peek. You won't look up ju7 ju? j7j j7j 77 78 79 97 1797 4777 
rom the copy. 
fr5 fr5 f5f f5f 55 53 35 35 39 35 15 § 5 
Strep ONE for number mastery is knowing the right Jy6 jJy6 j6j j6j 66 56 65 96 76 16 96 6 & 


fingers to use—and always using them. Always. No 
variation. No exception. No giving in. 


The first set of drills, the Number-Reach Review, WE 23” Word Drills 
gives you practice in using the right fingers. Repeat we 23 or 94 it 85 up 70 oy 96 er 341 8 
each line until you breeze through it, until you can | 
point type it with full confidence. tie 585 toe 595 toy 596 top 590 tip SuU 
“S wit 284 wet 235 wey 236 wry 246 try 546 
mark 
third STEP TWO for positive number control is to develop pie 083 pit 085 pot 095 pow O92 row 492 
ce or juick, unhesitating stroking of numbers; that is where 
<< OO” 3.8 i ' a rye 463 rue 473 rut 475 rot 495 roe 493 
ecide the “we 23” drills come in. You use the same fingers, in 
the same sequence, to type 23 as you do to type we. ire 843 ore 943 owe 923 ewe 323 eye 3635 
The words and numbers in the second group of drills 
ar are all like the we 23 combination: Each word shows your 6974 pour 0974 pout O87 rout 4975 
what fingers to use in typing the number that follows rope 4903 ripe 4803 wipe 2803 pipe 0803 
aks : pie Sle . pure 0743 pore 0943 port 0945 pert 0345 
Practice the “we 23” drills in this way: First, type 
each line repeatedly, until you can type it so that it were 2343 wore 2943 wire 2843 wiry 2846 
— as if you were typing a SEREROE, Second, type tore 5943 tire 5843 tier 5834 pier 0834 
the lines consecutively, making it sound as though you 
he were typing a paragraph of easy copy. Third, type the 


material again, but omit all the words—just type the 


> — 
> i a Progress Test 
tumbers. You'll find it easy; and how fast you will go! sas 


3901 2802 4703 5604 1005 1906 2807 3708 
matter. STEP THREE in the practice routine is to give yourself 3909 8310 2911 0412 7115 2514 6615 9516 
ie-minute tests on the third set of drills. If you look 4717 9818 9319 4420 0921 7522 2723 3824 


and on it them closely, you'll note that the last two digits of 

to the f each number tell how many average (5-stroke ) words 9425 5026 7227 8528 7329 9750 9651 8152 
clue tof You type. If you type exactly four lines in a minute, 2133 4134 3035 2336 7837 3438 8939 4540 
> points F for example, that’s 32 words a minute. Keep a record, 

s other Watch scores zoom. Get that feeling of confident 9041 9542 8443 7544 6245 1646 4147 7648 
to the Oey’ 1049 9450 1951 2052 5453 9954 3755 7456 
ir work. 
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sir an Underwood 


the typewriter that brings you 


hha leach! Enihter Vays! 





be your job easier . . . your work better And the exclusive Underwood See-Set Margins 
ly urging your employer to order you an and Scales that give you perfectly-balanced 
lerwood Rhythm Touch Typewriter! letters ... with a minimum of operations. 


- Yes, you'll find this Underwood the smoothest, 
thm Touch is the most pleasing touch ever hn ‘ 
. ,; swiftest, sweetest-running typewriter you ve 
doped in a standard typewriter . . . the : mae ‘ 
; Phy ever used. It’s so easy-going you can count 

est, easiest touch you ve ever experienced! ' ee ; 
: typing fatigue a thing of the past. 


io that the comfortable Underwood l'inger- Phone your local Underwood representative 
u Keys that cradle your finger tips .. . today for a demonstration on the work you're 
never tire you out. doing now. 





? 


UNDERWOOD 


1951 













Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines...Carbon Paper... 


Ribbons 


| 
ES One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


——- + ° ° _ . 
SS Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


| 
i 
| 
Sales and Service Everywhere 








NDERWOOD én Touch, DE LUXE 


Made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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CURL CUES 





FOR YOUR 


LL right, youre ready to go! 
The waving lotion is there, the 
curlers laid out in a neat row, 
the neutralizer caretully mixed, the 
sheet of directions put up on the 
wall by your mirror. All you need 
now is the assurance that this home 
permanent youre about to give 
yourself will turn out to be all vou 
hope for. Tomorrow, in the office, 
you want your hair to look as neat 
and trim as the letters you type. 
Let Carol Douglas, Toni Home 
Beauty Consultant, offer 
pointers on what's important and 
why in making this permanent even 


some 


better than your last one. 


[T's IMPORTANT TO FOLLOW DIREC- 
rons. The quickest and surest way 
to get the results you want is to 
follow the directions in your perma- 
nent wave kit to the letter. Each 
step must be completed in proper 
order, and exactly as described, to 
get the kind of permanent you want. 


It’s IMPORTANT TO SHAMPOO YOUR 
HAIR immediately before starting 
your permanent. The waving lotion 
must penetrate into each separate 
hair on your head to make it curl. 
You can see that any surface dirt o1 
excess oil would hinder this. 


IT'S IMPORTANT THAT YOUR HAIR BI 
DAMP but not dripping at the time 





NEXT HOME PERMANENT 


you start winding your curls. If the 
hair is too wet, the water will dilute 
the waving lotion and your curls 
may be weak. To test your hair 
take a handful and squeeze it. You 
palm should be damp, but the hair 

moisture 
It the hain 


dries while you are wrapping, be 


is too wet if drops of 


stand out on vour hand 
sure to dampen it. 


It'S IMPORTANT TO WATCH THE SIZI 
OF THE STRANDS YOU WIND. Too small 
strands will allow the waving lotion 
to evaporate before it can curl the 
hair. Too large strands will keep the 
waving lotion and the neutralizer 
from penetrating every single hai 
in the curl. The result in either case 


will be an uneven wave. 


It’s IMPORTANT TO WET EACH STRAND 
rHOROUGHLY with waving lotion be 
fore it is wound. This helps to 
assure proper wave development 
Saturate each 


strand just before vou wind it to 


and perfect curls. 


get waving lotion over and undet 
and down to the very tip end of the 


strand. 


It'S IMPORTANT TO WIND THE HAIR 
firmly enough to be neat, but the 
hair should not be pulled on 
stretched. Winding too tightly puts 
unnecessarv strain on the hair and 


prevents proper penetration of the 
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second application of waving lotion 
and the neutralizer. 


ITS IMPORTANT TO REWET CURLS 
WITH WAVING LOTION after they are 
all wound, because the first applica- 
tion of lotion only gets the curl 
started. If you skimp on the second 
application, you won't get the long- 
lasting curls you want. Use all, o1 
nearly all, of youl bottle of waving 
lotion in these two steps. 


Iv’S IMPORTANT TO TIME YOUR CURLS 
whenever vou give vourself a new 


Don't depend on the 


timing of your last one. The con- 


permanent. 


dition of your hair may have 
changed since then, and so your 
curl may take a longer or a shorte 
time. Make careful time checks. 


It’s IMPORTANT TO SQUEEZE MOIS 
ruRE out of the curls with a towel 
before applying neutralizer, for you 
can't add neutralizer to curls al 
ready saturated with waving lotion. 
Therefore, blot off as much waving 
lotion as possible and the neutral- 
izer will penetrate the curl more 
thoroughly. As you know, prope 
neutralizing means a long-lasting 
beautiful curl. 

Turst Tres apply to all home per 
manents that require the use of curl 


ers and a neutralizer 








Alice-Jean May remembers pleasantly her job 
as secretary and pilot at Teterboro. She left 
only recently to become Mrs. Ted Starr. 


a THE HUDSON RIVER, about five air- 
line miles from Manhattan, in the heart of the 
Jersey meadows, where luxuriant cattails grow as high 
as lowa corn in harvest, is situated the busiest and 
largest privately owned airfield in the world—Teter- 
boro Airport. 

This field occupies hundreds of acres. It has some 
ten million dollars’ worth of hangars. There are hun- 
dreds of aircraft of every type, and an aviation school 
and a lofty CAA control tower of its own. And that’s 
where Alice-Jean May worked. 

Alice-Jean May is a petite brunette, stands five-feet- 
two, and admits to some 110 pounds. She's cute and 
winsome, and that beaming smile you see in her picture 
is a natural one for her; she wears it all the time. In- 
deed, that smile is one reason why the Mallard Air 
Service Company had her on the secretarial staff; an- 
other reason is that she can double as a commercial 
pilot any time someone has a rush trip to take or 
wants to see how a four-passenger Navion “Super 260” 
feels in the air. 
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Teterboro Airport, the largest privately owned airfield in the world. 





by Cedric Larson 


There's nothing like being able to flv the boss to an 


important meeting. 


ALICE-JEAN is a real Jerseyite, born in Norwood and 
raised in Englewood, New Jersey. She attended the 
Englewood schools, and took the secretarial course at 
Englewood’s Dwight Morrow High School. She liked 
shorthand, stood high in her class, and after gradu- 
ation kept up her speed and her secretarial skills. 

How did Alice-Jean become interested in aviation? 
Well, it’s an old love of hers. The great commercial 
planes that for years have flown over her home along 
the skylanes to LaGuardia and Newark airports al- 
ways fascinated her. Then, one bright morning just 
before the War, she and a friend got on their bicycles 
and pedalled over the Jersey flats to a point where 
the serpentine Hackensack River broadens out and 
provides a skyport—that is, a seaplane base. 

She paid her money and signed up for the flying 
course. Her instructor was none other than Don Arm- 
strong, a well-known test pilot. She got her student's 
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permit after passing a physical exam, and a test in 
Civil Air Regulations. Then her weeks of training 
began. 

What a red-letter day in her life when she made her 
first solo flight! “It was a thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime,’ she says, “to realize that you are alone in 
charge of the controls.” 

Her next job was to build up her solo flying time 
so that she could qualify for a private pilot’s license. 
This required, at that time, about 35 hours of solo 
fying. During the summer of ’41 she logged the neces- 
sary time aloft, passed a stiff exam, and won the cov- 
eted license. Now at last she could take passengers up 


—but only for pleasure, not for hire. 


IN THE FATEFUL WINTER of 1941, the attack at Pearl 
Harbor galvanized the country to extraordinary war 
efforts. Almost overnight, aviation became vitally im- 
portant, and everyone who had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with it found himself in demand by a dozen 
branches of the Government. For Alice-Jean it meant 


a rare opportunity to use her fledgling “wings” in war- 


Dectlany 


AT TETERBORO AIRPORT 





A fully licensed pilot, Alice-Jean could fly company 

planes when her boss, Mr. Robert M. Hewitt, president of 
Mallard Air Service, was too busy to do the job. 

She always flew in “civvies’°—whatever she wore to work. 
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time assignments that were to snowball in importance. 

\lice-Jean’s first war job was Link-Trainer instructor 
for the U. S. Navy. (A Link-Trainer simulates the 
cockpit of an airplane, and the student learns to fly 
by instruments. ) 

Then, in 1943, when the War Department created the 
WASPs (Women’s Airforce Service Pilots ), Alice-Jean 
left the Navy and “joined up” to wear the Army uni- 
form and fly its big aircraft. 

She and the other women flyers had to face months 
of intensive schooling before the Army would trust 
them at the controls of tremendously expensive fighter 
and bomber planes. 

First of all, she was sent to an Army Air Force 
Training School in Sweetwater, Texas, for a six-month 
course in flight training. In the entering class were 200 
women—112 graduated, among them Alice-Jean. With 
her certificate of graduation in her hand, she was 
ready for assignment. . 

The Air Transport Command promptly attached her 
to the Romulus Army Air Base, just outside Detroit, 
and assigned her the job of ferrying planes all over 
the United States and Canada. 

She might, for example, be sent to Buffalo to pick 
up a P-40 (Warhawk); then to Indiana to deliver a 
P-47 (Thunderbolt); and then perhaps fly a P-63 
(King Cobra) to Long Beach, California. She was 
stationed at Romulus for 16 months, and there was 
hardly an airfield or airplane factory in continental 
U.S.A. or Canada that she didn't visit. 

During her work with the WASPs, she attended 
service schools in Florida, Texas, and Missouri. 

“In all of these schools,” says Alice-Jean, “I am glad 
to recall that | made good marks in my classes. I used 
to take down lecture notes in shorthand, and then 
study them over after class. This gave me a consider- 
able advantage.” 

Alice-Jean has an enviable record for aviation safety 
during the War. She flew millions of dollars’ worth of 
aviation products and airplanes all over North Amer- 
ica, and never once had a crack-up. 


WHEN THE WAR ENDED, Alice-Jean returned to her 
Englewood home and, like millions of other vets, 
started looking for a job. At the same time, a number 
of airforce veterans, one of whom was Robert M. 
Hewitt, formed a corporation to sell civilian airplanes; 
and they set up their office at the Teterboro field. 
When they started looking for a secretary, in stepped 
\lice-Jean, and every one was happy. 

The company is Mallard Air Service, Inc., and Mr. 
Hewitt is its president. He is a seasoned flyer with a 
distinguished war record and several laurels for his 
achievement in aviation. The company has a huge, 
million-dollar hangar that offers complete, one-stop 
service for any kind of single-, twin-engine, and four- 
engine aircraft. In addition to servicing aircraft, the 
firm converts planes and sells them to leading corpora- 


tions for executive travel. (Continued on page 154) 
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NOTICE: Important! 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 
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Good notes are the result of correct 
right sort of prac- 


principles are 


~John Robert Gregg 


being 








OU HAVE HEARD it. said 
. &* anything that is worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing well. If 
you read the lives of great men and 
women, you will observe their stur- 
dy adherence to this 
Shoddy « 
got anyone anywhere, nor ever will. 
So dont let anyone tell you that 
striving for perfection in your prac- 
tice work is needless. Sooner or 
later, you will learn differently and 
wish that you had followed the sim- 
ple, se nsible practice of doing your 
work proficiently. 


principle. 


SHORTHAND LEARNING, to be useful, 
involves: (1) ability to apply basic 
principles in the construction of 
outlines; (2) ability to write the 
characters fluently and accurately 
enough to be read with equal fa- 
cility. If you neglect either of these 
phases of shorthand training, you 
will find yourself in difficulties. 

A few years ago a stenographer 
came to me and confided tearfully 
that she could obtain positions but 
that she could not hold them! Her 
difficulty was inability to transcribe 
“cold” notes. This girl, one year out 
of high school, had never had short- 
hand penmanship training of any 
kind. She had never heard of the 
O.G.A.; she didn't even know that 
learning to write good notes was an 
important part of her basic short- 
hand training! She got along nicely 
in school because students general- 
ly transcribe their shorthand imme- 
diately atter taking the dictation. 
With a good memory, almost any 
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wx half-finished work never 
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student can keep within the error 


percentage allowed, regardless of 
the kind of notes he writes. 
But in the business office, tran- 
scription output is measured not in 
terms of “percentage of errors” but 
by the “mailability’—the 
—of the transcripts! The ability of 
an employee is determined also by 


“usability” 


the quantity of perfect or usable 
transcripts he can turn out in a day! 
Obviously, output is less if time is 
spent in striving to read imperfect 
notes. 

As a stenographer, would you feel 
free to go to the boss's desk re peat- 
what this or that 
Would you feel encour- 
aged to ask for a promotion if your 


edly to inquire 
word is? 


letters had to be returned to you 
for rewriting? Would you be proud 
of such performance? Of course 
not. Your value and length of serv- 
ice in a company will be deter- 
mined by your skill in handling the 
tools of your profession, and the 
employer expects vou to learn these 
skills in school. 


ONE WAY TO DETERMINE how well 
you are succeeding in acquiring 
proficiency in reading and writing 
shorthand is to have your class- 
mates try to re ad your notes oc- 
casioni lly and to try to read theirs. 
Another very profitable way is to 
take the tests offered by this de- 
partment for progress awards. 

In an office, a stenographer is 
sometimes required to get out im- 
portant dictation in the notebook 
of a fellow worker who is ill. The 


1951 


Gregg 
makes that feasible and practicable. 
For instance: A former student 
brought his notebook into my class 
with his employer's permission, of 
to see if the students could 
read the dictation he had_ taken 
that day. He had been trained to 
write creditable shorthand, and 
while his notes were not perfect, 
they were beautifully fluent and 
reasonably accurate. Reading them 
Was a simple matter, much to every- 
one’s surprise. And nothing | could 
have said about the value of good 
notes would have impressed the stu- 
dents half so much. 

Practice for the improvement of 
shorthand writng style need not be 
tedious. 


almost universal use of 


course ) 


It can be very enjoyable, 
even as practice for the improve- 
ment of technique in music, art, o1 
athletics is enjovable—and the re- 
sults of shorthand practice may be 
even more profitable to you! 


WOMAN, living in 
China, was told by her physician to 
study something that would take 
her mind off her problems. She 
found a Gregg Manual one day and 
decided to learn shorthand. With 
no one to aid her, she used the tests 
in this Department to determine 
her progress. She tried several 
times for the O.G.A. Membership 
Certificate and finally won it. After 
continued practice, she earned the 
O.G.A. righ Merit Certificate. 
The story of her accomplishment 
appeared in an English newspaper 
in Tientsen. 

In their barracks in another part 
of town were GI's and British Tom- 
mies, some of whom read that story. 
With time on their hands, they 
asked if she would teach them 
shorthand. She agreed, and a class 
of one hundred fighting men re- 
ceived their lessons in the library 
of Mrs. Grace Norman's spacious 
home. Enthusiastic about short- 
hand herself, she inspired the men 
to earn the certificates now offered 
to you. Some of those men she 
taught hold fine executive positions 
today. 


AN ENGLISH 


Success stories are still made by 
young men and women with vision, 
who are willing to put in the time 
and effort necessary for the devel- 
opment of skill. Don’t let anything 
interfere with your reaching the 
goal of competency and success. 
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November Competent Typist Test 








To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional 5 strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 tor each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 

Words Words 

A television show starts with an idea. 8 lighting must be right for every part of the 30 
Sometimes that idea comes from one of the 16 set, right for long shots and close-ups. 37) 
studio staff or from an advertising agency, 25 First, the allover lighting must be good. 379 
and sometimes it comes from someone who © 33 Then other lights are used to spotlight the 387 
has nothing to do with television. But be- 42 places where the main action takes place. 3% 
fore the idea can be put on the air, a lot of 51 However, not all lighting effects are made 405 
work goes into making it into a television 5" by the lights. Some are made by the engi- 413 
show. After the program department has 67 neer as he controls the brightness and 42! 


decided to use the idea, it is turned over to contrast of the picture that comes to him 429 
a producer and director —often the pro- %4 in the control room. He can make a bright- 437 


ducer directs the show, too. First, he de- 9 ly lighted set appear to be in moonlight. 446 
cides what he wants the show to be like on 101 Once, television lights had to be very 454 
the air; then he calls in a writer to put it 110 strong and hot. Studios tried cooling them 463 
into the right words, and a casting director 119 down by putting them in jackets of running 47! 
to find the right people to do it. To get the 129 water. Sometimes the jackets broke and 479 
proper color and mood, he works with the 137 everyone on the set got wet; but now, 487 
set department, the lighting man, and the 145 with an improved camera tube, the lights 495 
music people. 148 are cooler and easier to work under. 503 

All kinds of shows are produced in the 156 No matter how much an actor in a 509 
studio, and all the action in front of the 105 ‘=television show moves around, there must 517 
studio cameras takes place on the floor. A 174 always be a microphone at hand so that he 520 
lot of things have to go on this floor; so the 183 can be heard. There are mikes hidden be- 534 
bigger it is, the better. It may be in the 1/2 hind books, in flower vases, and in almost 542 
loft of a railroad station, in a theater, or 201 any place else on the set where they will 551 
on a floor of an office building or a depart- 210 be out of sight. Another mike is attached 559 
ment store. The sets have to go on the 218 to the mike boom, which follows'the actor 568 
studio floor; the cameras, too; the micro- 226 | wherever he goes. 572 
phone booms, the lights, and many people. 234 A mike boom is a high stand with a 579 
You might see a street scene in one corner 243 jointed metal pole attached to it, and the 587 
and a kitchen where all the fixtures really 252. mike hangs from the end of the pole like 59 
work in another. The reason for having as 200 bait on a fishing line. The boom man can 604 
many sets as possible on one floor is that 209 turn a crank to extend the pole, and he can 613 
only one group of cameras, mikes, and 277 swing the whole thing from side to side. 62! 


lights is then needed, and only one control 285 | But he has to be careful not to let the mike 630 
room. The man who directs traffic on the 294 show in the picture. For this reason, he 638 


floor is called the floor manager. He carries 303 | wears earphones connected to the sound 64 
a small walkie-talkie tuned to the director 312. engineer in the control room, who tells him 655 
in the control room, and it is his job to see 321. whether the mike is in the right place. In 604 
that things on the floor happen in the right 330 the mike, the sound waves become electric 672 
place at the right time. 335 waves, and they then travel through a 6380 

When a television show is on the air, 343 SPecial cable to the control room. ry 


there is little time to adjust the lights. The 353 (If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from pages of the book, “Television Works Like This,” by Jeanne and Robert Rendick, published by Whittlesey 


House ($2.00) 
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st} Transcribing Speed Practice 








The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is provided so that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 
n shorthand. Compute your rate on this word-counted material in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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0.A.T. 


Typewriting Test 
Instructions 


Ihe Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible 
as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here. the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests. whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed. 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear. clean typing. well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 
ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test. although the test itself does not 
have to be typed at that rate because it 
involves problems of arrangement or pro- 
duction. 

The Senior Test copy for November 
will recall vividly, to any of you who 
have passed through it, the beautiful 
new Bus Terminal building that the 
Port Authority operates in midtown New 
York City. Even without having seen the 
building yourself. the list of the facilities 
it offers the traveling public is impressive. 
Rearrange the copy in tabular form (in 
columns). The first sentence gives you 
your title. The second sentence may be 
used as an opening paragraph in your 
copy. or you may drop it entirely if you 
think you can display the list of the 
Terminal’s shops and services more effec- 
tively without it. 

Before you hand in your paper. see 
that your name and school address ap- 
pears in the upper ‘eft-hand corner of the 
page, and make note (in minutes) of 
the time required to type the test. 


(Note to teachers: Check students’ 
work carefully against these directions 
and the copy shown here. Try not to sub- 
mit work that violates these directions 
or good typing arrangement.) 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. November copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the 


December, 1951, issue. 











(See page 159 for O. G. A. Tests, 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


(Copy the tollowing material in your 


very best style, using single spacing to 


allow of better arrangement, Try for even margins, and see that your type is 


clean and clear.) 


If you are a daily commuter in and 
around the city of New York, or have 
been a visitor to the Big Metropolis 
(perhaps this summer), you no doubt 
passed through or over at least one of 
its tunnels or bridges or saw one of its 
airports. But did you know that these 
facilities, both in New York and across 
in Jersey, are operated, not by the 
cities themselves, but by the Port of 
New York Authority? 

The Port of New York Authority is 
the self-supporting corporate agency of 
the States of New Jersey and New 
York. Operating without burden to the 
taxpayer, it was created in 1921 by 
treaty between the two states to deal 
with the planning and development of 
terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the com- 
merce of the Port District. Port Au- 
thority Commissioners, six from each 
state, are appointed by the governors 
of New Jersey and New York and 
serve without pay for six years. 

The Authority’s Lincoln and Holland 
Tunnels and George Washington 


Bridge spanning the Hudson River, ané 
its Bayonne and Goethals Bridge 
and Outerbridge Crossing connecting 
Staten Island and New Jersey, join the 
states into one vast industrial, residen. 
tial, and recreational area. 

The bi-state agency’s terminal facili- 
ties include the Port Authority Building 
at 111 Eighth Avenue, Manhattan, 
housing the Union Railroad Freight 
Terminal; the Port Authority Grain 
Terminal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; 
La Guardia and New York Interna. 
tional Airports in New York City; 
Newark and Teterboro Airports in New 
Jersey; Port Newark; New York 
Union Motor Truck Terminal and 
Newark Union Motor Truck Terminal; 
and the huge new Port Authority Bus 
Terminal in mid-Manhattan that is ac- 
commodating 12,000 long-distance bus 
travelers and 120,000 commuters daily, 
This is the last completed project, but 
other developments are already being 
planned to facilitate transportation and 
commerce in the New York-New Jer- 
sey area. 


Senior QO. A. T. Test 


(See instructions, 


column 1) 


The New York Port Authority Bus Terminal Offers Every Modern 


Convenience, Every Passenger Comfort. Among the businesses and 


services located in the new Terminal—the world’s largest structure of 


the kind—are the following: 


Main Concourse—Baggage Room; Bake Shop; Barber Shop; Book 
Store and Rental Library; Candy Shop; Chiropodist’s Office; Cutlery 
Store; Drug Store; Florist; Information Center; Men’s Wear Store; 
Newsstand; Novelty Shop; Parcel Checking Lockers; Public Rest 
Rooms, with powder room, dressing rooms, and showers; Restaurant; 
Shoe Repair, Hat Cleaning, and Valet Service; Shoeshine; Snack Bar; 
Stationery, Greeting Cards, and Photographic Supplies; Telephones; 
Ticket Windows; Toy Store; Travel Bureau; Women’s Wear Store. 
Suburban Concourse—Bake Shop; Bowling Alleys (30 tournament 
alleys); Candy Shop; Dentist; Dry Cleaning and Laundry Service; Ex 
ecutive and General Offices; Florist; Hosiery Shop, Garment, Hosiery. 
and Zipper Repair Service; Linens and Infants’ Wear; Music, Phono 
graph and Radio Store; Newsstand and Greeting Cards; Parcel Check: 
ing Lockers; Physician; Snack Bar; Telephones. Long-Distance Level— 
Food Store, Newsstand; Taxis. Subway Mezzanine—Newsstand; Parcel 
Checking Lockers; Print Shop; Snack Bar. Roof Parking—Over 45! 


Cars. 
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HOW LONG IS A MINUTE? 


Siory and illustrations courtesy of International 
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lf you work 40 hours a week, you put in a total of 2,400 


minutes on the job. Back in 1912, Thomas Edison’s time- 


card showed 6.708 minutes in one week—almost 112 hours. 
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HOW TO GETA & 


by Helen Waterman 


bene AN OLD STANDBY 
answer to, “How can | get a 
raise?” That answer is, “Earn it!” 

Maybe that sounds like: “How do 
I get to 48th and Main Streets?” 
and the answer, “Take the proper 
streetcar!” 

Well, which is the proper street- 
car? When youre paid to do your 
job, and do it, what comes next? 
Should you work overtime, dress 
better than anybody else, take a 
course at night school? 

Let's follow a few car tracks. 

There are some that run in the 
wrong direction, so get a transfer 
quick if you're headed that way. 
Shopping trips that overstep your 
lunch hour, manicures during office 
time, and personal phone calls that 
get to be a habit are avoided by 
ambitious people with a goal. 


How ABOUT OVERTIME? You know 
that the chap who paints your office 
gets time and a half tor working 
nights. But vou're on a salary; if 
you stay, vou're just donating your 
time unless the firm pays overtime. 

Naturally, the clockwatcher who 
puts on her hat and buzzes the 
elevator before the clock has fin- 
ished striking five, won't impress 
the boss with her interest in her 
job. On the other hand, I've known 
girls who made it a practice never 
to leave until at least half an how 
after quitting time. Often they 
lingered an hour or more. 

That works, sometimes. The gir] 
gets to be Janie-on-the-spot. The 
boss thinks of her when he wants 
some special service. But her route 


to a raise cuts down on her private 
life, and Janie will find herself un- 
popular with fellow employees who 
have to leave promptly to catch a 
commuters train or get dinner for 
a family. Besides, such extra devo- 
tion to duty becomes habit-forming. 
The day comes when her boss will 
feel that Janie is quitting early if 
she leaves with the others. 

On any job there come times 
when work must be finished. A 
client may come just as you're lock- 
ing the door. You may unlock it 
because vour phone is ringing. The 
main thing to remember, if you do 
put in some overtime, is smile! Of 
course vou deserve some credit if 
you give up a date to pinch-hit at 
the office, but you won't get it by 
sulking. Lie like a lady. Tell the 
boss you're glad to help out in a 
jam—and try to mean it. That kind 
of overtime carries you toward youn 


raise. 


Docs that 
car track lead anywhere? There's 
no doubt that it does, but that 
doesn't mean you have to spend all 


How ABOUT CLOTHES? 


vour money on clothes and outdress 
evervbody else in the office. A 
smart, businesslike wardrobe can be 
assembled without too much ex- 
pense, and if your clothes and 
grooming make you look as though 
you belonged up a notch, that’s 
where your're likely to land. 


How ABOUT NIGHT scHooL? When 
you begin to think about taking 
special work to improve yourself, 
why don’t you consult your boss 
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and ask him what he'd recommend. 
That not only calls you to his at- 
tention, but you flatter him by ask- 
ing his opinion. When you ve com- 
pleted the work, he is quite apt to 
promote you to justify his advice. 


ONE DIRECT, NONSTOP ROUTE to a 
raise is to become your own super- 
visor. This is the streetcar people 
have in mind when they tell you to 
earn your raise. 

What youre worth to your em 
ployer can be figured mathematical- 
ly. Just take the value of the work 
vou do, and subtract the cost of 
supervision. Every letter written by 
the firm costs more than just the 
and the stenographer s 
time. There is the time spent in 


stationery 


dictating, and the proportionate 
services of an office manager. 

If a stenographer can answet 
routine inquiries from a mere “yes 
or “no” jotted on the margin, she 
saves the cost of dictation time. A 
girl who remembers how many 
copies to make doesn’t have to ask 
the office manager. If a receptionist 
can take care of callers who other 
wise would take their complaints to 
an official, she is saving the firm 


money. 


Joss pirrer. Some have openings 
for specialists, others demands ver 
satilitvy. Whatever your situation 
when you increase the value of your 
work and decrease the cost of super- 
vision, youre on the right track 

“How can I get a raise?” 

You know the answer now, and 


it makes sense. “Earn it!” 








NYONE who has learned to 

write longhand can learn to 
write shorthand. If it seems to be 
difficult for you, the reason prob- 
ably is that somewhere along the 
line you are using an incorrect pro- 
cedure, or are omitting an essential. 


Herne 1s A CASE in point. Ann Reese 
was having a hard time in elemen- 
tary shorthand. The 
about a third of the way through 
the Manual and getting the dicta- 
tion fairly easily; that is, everyone 
except Ann. She said she did her 
homework, vet she could hardly re- 


class Was 


member any of it when she arrived 
in class. A little questioning re- 
vealed that Ann had not paid too 
close attention when the teacher 
described the manner in which her 
assignments were to be studied. 
Ann had been told to read the 
assignments aloud at least 
putting 
pen to paper, spelling out (pro- 


once, 
preferably twice, before 
nouncing ) each shorthand outline, 
character by character; then to read 
a few words—even an entire sen- 
tence, if she could remember it 
and dictate these words aloud to 
herself as she wrote, watching the 
outlines in her notebook as she did 
so. Instead of following these direc- 
tions, Ann read and copied but one 
word at a time, keeping her eves 
focused almost continuously on the 
Manual, neither spelling the word 
aloud nor watching how she was 
writing it in her notebook. For all 
the good this practice was doing 
her, she might just as well have 
been copying the hieroglyphics on 
Cleopatra's Needle. 

The teacher convinced Ann_ to 
follow the proper practice pro- 
cedures, and added that, if she for- 
got an outline, she was to look in 
the book again to see how it was 
written. Such outlines were to be 
circled in her notes; then, after she 
had finished writing the entire les- 
son, she was to go back and prac- 
tice each of the circled outlines 
several times until she could write 
them all easily and smoothly. Al- 
most over night, Ann’s ability to 
take dictation equaled that of the 
best pupils in the class. The failure 
to heed but one or two seemingly 
unimportant directions had been 
the cause of her misery. 


I RECALL vivipLy another young 
lady who had trouble getting the 
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dictation. Her problem, however, 
was of a different nature—it was a 
and Mary 
Adams had it to the “nth” degree. 
Such a goal is to be commended. 


passion for perfection 


but you have to forego pertect 
notes sometimes in the process ot 
building speed. 

\t times, too, your future em- 
plover may dictate so rapidly that 


you cannot write perfect shorthand 





Practice 


Is a Good 


Investment 


by A. E. Klein, Ph.D. 


outlines. You will have all you can 
do to get down what he said. That 
is why the shorthand writer must 
develop the ability to write rapidly 
even though his outlines may lack 
beauty or perfection occasionally. 
You cant your 
notes, but our system is so wonder- 
fully constructed that, even though 
vour outlines are distorted now and 
then, vou will still be able to de- 
cipher them. 


read a “hole” in 
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This was explained to Mary; and, 
after a tew attempts at getting 
down everything dictated without 
regard to perfection of outline, she 
discovered that her fears 
were unfounded, for she was devel- 
oping no bad writing habits. Every 
now and then during the period her 
would down to a 
speed well within everyone's ability 
and Mary could then write pertect 
outlines with ease. In a short time, 
Mary was taking dictation at any 
speed given the class, though she 
was writing with varying degrees 
speed _ in- 


worst 


teacher slow 


of perfection as the 
creased. 

To help her further, Mary was 
told to practice her homework by 
dictating to herself aloud at the 
highest possible speed of which she 
was capable consistent with com- 
pletely legible outlines. This type 
of practice soon paid dividends, for 
Mary made very rapid progress. 


IN ALMOST EVERY CLASS there is one 
individual who is slow in learning 
shorthand, even though she follows 
all the directions given by her 
teacher. Such was Helen Nichols, 
a bright girl who just couldn’t seem 
to “get the hang” of the subject. 
Helen followed her teacher's direc- 
tions carefully, but she claimed that 
“those curlicues will never stick in 
my mind.” She was about to give 
up in despair when her teacher sug- 
gested that perhaps she wasn't 
spending sufficient time on the sub- 
ject. that learning shorthand is like 
learning to play the piano, to speak 
a foreign language, to dance or 
swim, and that some people are 
slower in acquiring facility in such 
things than others. To make prog- 
ress at the same rate as others, then, 
they must practice more. So Helen 
was asked to read her shorthand as- 
signment three times instead of 
twice, and to copy it at least two 
or three times. In this way she was 
able to hold her own with the 
other members of the class. 


shorthand 
“comes” to you easily, by spending 
such extra time, you should be able 
to acquire exceptional speed. Your 
possession of this extra skill may 
someday mean the difference be- 
tween remaining a stenographer or 
becoming secretary to an important 
executive, or holding a highly lu- 
crative reporting job. 


NEEDLESS TO SAY, if 
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LIBRARLAV—Als0? 


Your boss probably never expected his 


secretary to be a 


librarian, 


but 


too, 


wouldn't he be surprised and pleased . . .? 


by Katherine C. Schmidt 


HATS the matter? Does 
that word “librarian” bring 
back memories of a stern lady who 
used to lay down the law to you 
about the books you borrowed, and 
who herself was always hovering 
wer dusty tomes? Well, it shouldn't, 
because librarians are really live- 
wires, especially business librarians. 
And did you know that many of 
them started as secretaries, like you? 
Nowadays, large business firms 
have their own special libraries 
headed by a librarian and her staff. 
Ina small firm, the boss's secretary 
is the librarian, and that’s apt to be 
you. In a limited way, you must 
help your boss keep up to date. 


lusr wHat does up-to-date mean? 
Getting him the latest book on a 
subject? Oh, no! It takes a long 
time for a book to be written and 
published, and in the meantime the 
very things you want to know about 
are happening. They are written up 
in newspapers, trade magazines, 
scientific journals. To keep up to 
date, therefore, means that your 
boss should read all the current 
literature in his special field. That's 
quite an assignment. He’d have to 
work around the clock to do it; and 


that’s where you, the 
librarian, come in. 


You have a close knowledge of 


secretary- 


his business affairs, the well-known 
people in his line. You should there- 
fore scan the daily paper and check 
any name or item of interest to your 
Follow the same technique 
for the magazines to which he sub- 
Then, after you 
checked everything, you clip the 
checked items carefully and mount 
them on standard size 84-x-11 inch 
sheets. At the top of the sheet you 
type the source of the article, the 
date, and the page on which it ap- 
peared. The sheets go into a folder 
on your boss’s desk so that he can 
read the clippings quickly. If some 
items are too long to be clipped. 
vou can check the article and place 
the magazine, opened to that page, 
in the folder. 

When your boss has finished read- 
ing the clippings, you will use the 
information in them yourself. You 
will probably have a “Who's Who” 
card file of people in your field, and 
the facts from the clippings will 
enable you to keep it current. If 
someone has changed positions, has 


boss. 


scribes. have 


been promoted, has mov ed toa new 


(Continued on page 155) 
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You a new reader? 


Every month Today’s Secretary brings 
you articles on personal grooming, what 
to wear to work, tips on how to file 
more easily and accurately, how to write 
business letters on your own, and many 
other interesting and informative articles 


for the secretary and the secretary-to-be 


Today's Secretary is a magazine that 
will help you do your job more effec 
tively and efficiently. If you are not yet 
a regular subscriber, fill out the coupon 
First 


below and mail it today. copies 


will be rushed to you! 








TODAY'S SECRETARY 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y 


Please enter my subscription for 2 years at 
$4 1 year at $2.50 


Enclosed find payment of $ 


Name 

City Zone 
State 

Secretary Nonsecretary 


PS ee ewe eB ew eB ee ee ee ee ee Se 
see e@ @ SS ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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TAKE A 


LETTER, 


PLEASE! 


Dear BEW: 


| am very much interested in sub- 
scribing to your magazine. | have 
heard of the many “how-to-teach- 
it’ features on filing, shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping, office prac- 
tice, and the new readers’ service 
department that your magazine 
will contain this year. They will be 
of great help to me, so please 
rush out first copies today. 





Business Education World 
330 West 42d Street 
New York 18, New York 


Please [] enter [1] extend my subscription 
for 2 years, for $4; 1 year, for $2.50 
Enclosed find payment of $ 

Name 
School 
City 
Teaching position held 


Zone State 
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THE REPORTER'S 


INCOME 


Facts about Pay Checks in the Profession 


by Charles Lee Swem 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


YOURT REPORTERS | seldom 
C become millionaires, but most 
of them make a comfortable salary, 
ranging between $4,000 and $10,000 
a year. It would seem, then, that 
the extra training that goes into the 
making of a reporter “pays off.” 

Salaries for this profession have 
always been surrounded with mys- 
tery. One can pick up the daily 
newspaper, turn to the want ads, 
and immediately determine what is 
the “going” rate of wages for ste- 
nographers, and even for  secre- 
taries. But rarely is a reporter ad- 
vertised for, and never do you see 
his salary stated. 

The reason for this is that the 
reporter is not only a salaried man 
or woman; in addition to his salary, 
he receives fees. His salary is al- 
ways a matter of public record, 
but his fees (except for a possible 
average estimate) are unpredict- 
able. Reporters, too, are reticent, 
as a profession, concerning their 
income—they do not as a rule brag 
when their combined salary and 
fees total to a very substantial 
figure, nor do they complain when 
good cases and therefore good fees 
do not materialize. 

Specifically, the reporter earns his 
income in this manner: If he is a 
court official, the © municipality 
(city, county, state, or federal) 
pays him a stated salary for sitting 
in court and reporting verbatim all 
the proceedings of the court, the 
testimony of witnesses, the argu- 
ment of counsel, and the rulings 
and instructions of the judge. That 
salary he receives, regardless of 
how often, how early, or how late 
the court is in session. 

The fees he receives in addition 
to his salary come from his sale of 
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the typewritten minutes that he 
prepares after the court has ad- 
journed. In some of the trials that 
he reports—sometimes few, some- 
times many, and occasionally all of 
them during a particular term of 
court—he will be required to tran- 
scribe his notes and furnish minutes 
to the attorneys, for appeal, for the 
daily guidance of the attorneys 
during the trial, or for whatever 
purpose counsel or litigant wishes. 
He is authorized by law to charge 
a fee for this service. 


THERE ARE SALUTARY REASONS for 
this salary-fee system. The munici- 
pality is relieved of the expense of 
furnishing free minutes to every 
litigant (if it attempted to do so, 
each court would need several re- 
porters, instead of one, and a staff 
of typists) and the single reporter 
is required to furnish only such 
minutes as are necessary or desired. 
This obligation he is bound by law 
to accept; but, since he transcribes 
his notes on his own time, outside 
court hours, he: naturally receives 
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a compensatory fee from the attor- 
ney or litigant ordering the minutes, 

These fees can be substantial 
oftentimes the most rewarding part 
of a reporter's position—even equal- 
ing or exceeding his salary. But 
then, too, the burden is substantial, 
involving night work, and not in- 
frequently Saturday and Sunday 
sessions, too, preparing these min- 
utes. 

The reporter's fixed salary, there- 
fore, is the only part of his income 
that can be definitely determined, 
In almost all jurisdictions, he wil] 
be required to do some transcrip- 
tion of his notes and thereby add to 
his salary. In the larger cities, where 
courts sit continuously and people 
seem more interested in the details 
of litigation, he may do a great deal 
of transcribing. In the rural com- 
munities, he is apt to do less. 

To repeat the generalization 
made in the opening paragraph, it 
is safe to say that the reporter in 
the lower courts is popularly con- 
sidered to be a _ $4,000-to-$6,000 
man or woman, totaling both salary 
and transcript fees; the reporter in 
the higher courts, a $7,500-to-$10.- 
000 earner. 


Or coursr, not all reporters are 
court officials. There are many 
others who are known as free-lance 
reporters. They have no official po- 
sition but report either for them- 
selves or for other reporters who 
contract for varying reporting com- 
missions. They may receive a_ per 
diem rate of pay; but more often 
they work on a folio basis, which 
means so much per page of tran- 
script. 

The income of the free lance is 
even less predictable than that ot 
the court official, depending entire- 
lv upon his enterprise in securing 
work to be done and the number ot 
copies of his transcript he sells. A 
good free-lance reporter can and 
often does earn a much higher in- 
come than a reporter in an official 
position. 

Most young reporters get their 
speed, training, and necessary ex 
perience working for, and in cor 
junction with, the contract free 
lance. Some, by preference, remain 
in the free-lance field, where their 
time is their own and the remv- 
neration is good. Most, howevet. 
prefer the security that comes with 
a salary plus transcript fees. 
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by Loid Michaels 


MARK EVANS IS A PRACTICAL JOKER. 
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FLYING SECRETARY 





(Continued from page 137) C/ , 
amis J f 
It is in such a business world that Alice-Jean pu 
sued her secretarial career. No two days were evel i, a 
the same. ; f 
Let’s say that she arrives at the office at 9:00 an ( a 
settles down to her work. Pcrhaps her first task would ; ‘ 
be to check over the accuracy of a conditional sates ae wo eo : 
contract for a new Ryan Navion de Luxe thet was 
sold the day before by her company to a corporation ° y F oa 
executive from New York City. . P 
The telephone rings and Alice-Jean answers, “Mal t / 67 
lard Air Service. we ae 
The voice on the other end of the wire says, “lm : ; ” 
calling for Arthur Godfrey, in New York. Mr. Godtrey : 
- ‘ 


wants to fly to Virginia this afternoon at 1:30. and he 
would like his DC-3 tuned up and ready to vo at that 


time.” 


\lice-Jean relays this message to the operations de a > * e / 

partment. a 
Next, Mr. Hewitt calls her into his office and dic Ce f 2 

tates a half-dozen letters. She types these, has them Fo . 

ready for his signature and the noon mail. just about ‘i t ' ox 

the time she gets ready to go out to lunch, Mr. Hewitt / a, - 

signals again a 
“Tve just had a telephone call from Jones College ' > sy 

in New York City,” he says. “They have to get thei . 

basketball team to Boston in a hurry this afternoon = L<«~ @ 

for an exhibition charity game tonight. All our fliers o> * 

are out on jobs today, so it looks as if youll have to ~ ‘ . 4 

fly them up there, Alice-Jean. Can you be ready by y 

2:30?” » A) 
Alice-Jean welcomes this assignment, checks the 2 » 4 

chartered plane, and at 2:30 whisks the plavers and . ae 


their coach to Boston sate and ound in one hour and 
a quarter flat. . re 
Of course, not every day was the flight so far, but 


she has ferried many Navions all the way across the 


continent, so she would take a trip to Boston or Buffalo C ( CA- 534 6 
in stride, as most people would a drive in the family —<¢, ne 
car to the city railroad station. She “flew away” trom / > 1 
her desk job often enough to make it exciting. F 4 

a i " ¢ i 





CLEANS TYPE Cleaner 






Non-inflammable-— 
fast—lasts longer 
because it evaporates 
slower—the sturdy dauber 

eliminates brushing and > 

spattering. Daily baths ' / 

with CLAR-O-TYPE pay , tet 
sas fr off in crisp, clean impres- 
= sions. Try it! 


BEFORE \ \ J) 


\ 
AFTER 


60c ill al 


at all stctioners and typewriter dealers ae 
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GOOD LIBRARIAN, 
ALSO? 


(Continued from page 149) 





——— 


iddress, you make the necessary 
orrection on the card and date it. 





Clippings may either be dis- | 


arded at this point, or you may 
yant to file them if you think some 
f the information will be of value 
ita later date. 

Clippings to be filed are placed 
n Manila folders under subject 
adings and filed in your vertical 
fle. But remember, don't bury 
them. Place them so that you'll find 
them quickly when your boss says, 
Say, Miss Allen, where's that clip- 
ping you showed me the other day 
nm TV output last month?” 


WHEN YOU HAVE BEEN WITH A FIRM | 


for some time, you will know what 
the important subjects are; and you 
vill, therefore, know what subject 
eadings to assign to your clippings. 

To help you remember your sub- 


iect headings, you keep an alpha- | 


betic card index of your subjects on 
5x3-inch cards in a desk file. 

Whenever you place a clipping in 
folder, you should place the latest 
nformation on top. Then when you 
ire ready to weed your file, say 
twice a year, you can easily throw 
ut the material at the bottom. But 
look it over first. It may still be 
aluable. 


Or course, there are other sources 
ft information than your clipping 
fle about which you should know. 
Every field has its yearbooks, like 
the Statesman’s Year-Book; its hand- 
books, like Moody’s Manuals of In- 
vestments; its directories, like 
Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers; its statistical refer- 
ence books, like Statistical Abstract 
if the U.S.; its government publica- 
tions; and its indexes. Find out 
what the books are in your field, 
what you can get out of them, and 
how to get it. 


You say youve no time to keep 


clipping file, a Who's Who file, or | 


to make use of reference sources? 
You couldn’t do all that besides 
our other work? Think again. 
These are the things that show your 
nterest and initiative, and that will 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


make you one of those indispensable | 


secretaries. 


| 











A simple, direct, filing 
system that makes 
‘‘Finding’’ Easier 








Straight Line for con- 
venient expansion. 


Adaptable to your 
business. 


“In Stock” units to 
meet the  require- 
ments of most small 
and medium sized 
business. 


Send for Free Booklet 























Business FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Careers Ust Ht Lebonly 


; ONE PIECE * ALL METAL 
VIA 


GREGG ‘aie 
COLLEGE 


e Executive Secretarial 
@ Secretarial 
@ Stenographic 


e Court Reporting 





e Bookkeeping and Accounting 


e Business Practice and 


Holds Any Copy 
in Full View 






Procedures 


© Office Machines Packed 6 to 


the carton 


s 
The Liberty Copyholder is a simple 
easy-to-use prop. Its balanced de- 
sign holds all copy in full-view at 
sight level. Handsome grey finish, 
e size 7 inches wide, 92 inches high, 
with 5-inch base. 


Methods courses for business 
teachers and intensive secretarial 


course for college students 


Only high achool graduates accepted 


Every office desk can afford one. 
It’s Durable, Economical and Effi- 
The GREGG COLLEGE cient. 


Dept. T.S., 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill 


Write for free hulletiy 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


197978 


The Home of Gregg Shorthand Estat 
720 S$ Dearborn Street. Chicaeg 
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by Berger 
and Byers 


DICTATION 
FOR 





Ewing Galloway 


THE MEDICAL SECRETARY 


With Previews in Gregg Shorthand Simplified 


... It develops the specialized skill in Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
necessary for effective, professional service 


Here is the specialized, advanced 
book that builds speed and accu- 
racy in transcribing case histories. 
pathological reports, and general 
medical office dictation. Its wealth 
of material, selected from current 
hospital records and medical pub- 
lications: represents three major 
services: physical medicine, gen- 
eral medicine, and surgery. 
Dictation for the Medical Secre- 
tary gives a complete series of im- 


portant pointers on correct medical 


secretarial practice. They run 
throughout the text, appearing 


right along with the dictation. Also. 


one section is devoted to training 


in the recognition and use of medi- 


cal forms. reports, and charts. 


GRADUAL. 
LEARNING 


ORDERLY 
PATTERN 


Dictation for the Medical Secretary 
is a four-part book containing 85 
assignments with dictation scaled 
for difficulty and length. Vocabu- 
lary is taught from the point of 
the 


spelling, syllabication, and defini- 


view of shorthand outline. 


tion. Preview lists precede each 


dictation. 


The index is arranged as a com- 


prehensive alphabetic listing of 
medical words that the secretary 


will encounter on the job. 


Give your qualified students the advantage of this specialized 


training for a varied, interesting career. 


Reserve your approval copy by writing your nearest Gregg office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division 


New York 18......330 West 42nd Street 
Chicago 6........ 111 North Canal Street 
San Francisco 4 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Dallas 1 


Toronto 4 
London W.C. 1.. 


2210 Pacific Avenue 
253 Spadina Rd. 
..91 Russell Square 
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Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, and Circulation 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESs 


OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED By 
rHE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
states © oe sect 


2, 1946. (Title 9, United 
233) 


Of Tovay’s Secretary, publi monthly 
except July and August, at New York, Ney 
York, tor October 1, 1951 
1. The name and address of the 
editor, managing editor, and busi manage 
is: Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company 
West 42nd New York 18, ’ 
Editor, Alan C. 330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y Managing editor, M 
Brown, West 42nd Street, New York 18 
N. Y.; Business manager, E. W. Edwards, 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 


rhe owner is: 


publisher 





The Gregg Publishing Company, 330 West 
$2nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Sole Stock 
Ide McGraw-Hill Book Company, In 3 


Street, New York 18, N Y dole 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Con 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
kholder hold l or more of 
1 Donald C. M 
McGraw, Curtis 
McGraw, all of 
Street, New York 18, N. Y 
McGraw and Harold W McGraw 
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Kholders holding 

W. McGraw ar 
Graw, Trustees for Harold W 
W McGraw, and Donald ¢ 
330 West 42nd 
Curtis W 


Trustees for Catherine 1. Rock, West 42 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.; Curtis W. McGraw 

; est 42nd Street. New York x. = 
Donald C. Wes $ Stree 


1 McGraw, nd § 
New York 18, N. Y.; Mildred W McGraw 


Madis New Jersey; Grace W. Mehren, 
Arenas St., LaJolla, Calif.; Touchstone & Com 
pany, c/o The Pennsylvania Company, 15th and 


Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 1, Pa 

The known 
ther security holders owning or 
cent or more of total amount ot 


None 


bondholders, mort 


gages. or other securities are 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in _ cases 


where the stockholder or security holder aj 
pears upon the books of the company as trustes 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trus 
acting; also the statements in the tw 

show the affiant’s full 


tee Is a 
paragraphs knowledge 


belief as to the circumstances and cond 


and 
tions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and_ se 
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LUBKO 


‘May I have the rest of the day 
off, Mr. Blair? The point on 
my pencil is broke.” 











Key to the Transcription 
Teaser on Page 128 


The other day a young friend asked us, “Dont 
you just love November?” 

Now, we have always felt, with Bryant, that 
in November ‘“‘the melancholy days are come 
the saddest of the year.” 
however, exclaimed: “‘Why, 
holidays, and football every 

“True,” we assented. But feeling, 
American, that we should give our friend 2 
few “tips,” we pointed out tactfully the sigm™ 
those “holidays’’: that Election Day 
gives every citizen an opportunity to share ™ 
governing his country; that Armistice Day & 
“gave theil 

that we 
distinctive 


Our young friend 
November has three 
Saturday!” 

as a loy 


cance of 


ibles us to 
last full measure of 
should not forget the 
Thanksgiving Day. 
She listened courteously, but did she com 
sider us an old “sober No matter—We 


pay tribute to those who 
f devotion’; and 


name of out 


sides’? 


“spoke our 


piece 











S10 


the sentence. In 


tying years, in 


loor. —Mrs. L. L. C 





share 
Day em 
ave thei 
that we 


listincti¥ 


she com 
atter—we 








Continuing “The Answer Woman Says” 


irom page 111) beginning “a month has 


assed since, etc.” passed is correct, for 
the past pertect tense, has passed, is | 
lesired. 

In the second sentence, however, the 


hoice depends on the interpretation of 


we have shared 
r the years just passed, the construction 
iv well be considered an elliptic al form 
f “for the vears that have just passed ie 
The that and the have 


Theretore, passed would be 


understood 
On 


are 


correct 


the other hand, it is also possible to in- 
terpret the last word as an idjective modi- 


the 
Vvears just 


which CuAnsé 


the 


phrase 


vuld read: “for 


past 


Q. How is the word open used in this 
“John the 


ntencer heard him open 


A. In the sentence the word open is an 
The sign of the infinitive (to) 
To is omitted 
fter certain verbs, especially dare, hear, 


nhnitive 


understood regularly 


let. and see. 


Q. Is the tense sequence of this sen- 
ence correct: “What was shipped are 
fat-head drums’ ?—Mrs. G. L. D. 


A. The 


wkward, 1S logical In) 


sentence referred to, though 


tense sequence 
lo prove this, rearrange the words in their 
lirect “Flat-head 


hat was shipped.” The 


sequence: drums are 
relationship of 
, 

ie tenses then 1s cle arly correct 


A smoother arrangement would have 


“Flat-head 
shipment 


peen: drums were shipped,” 


“The flat-head 


lrums,”” or “We shipped Hat-head drums.” 


consisted — of 


Q. When a dictator 
vith the words “I remain,” 


his letter 
should they 


( nds 


e followed by a comma or a period? | 


—-Mrs. M. R. C. 


A. The ending “I remain” at the close 
f a letter is followed by for 
t is not 


a comma, 


a comple te sentence. 


Q. I would like to know 
ise of the phrase 
and if there 
regards” when the 
s singular?—J. B 


what is the 
“in regard” in a sen- 
tence, is such a phrase as “in 


subject of the sentence 


A. The word regards is correctly used 


the expression “as r¢ gards’; for ex- 
imple . “All are agreed as regards this 
latter.” It is not considered correct in 


the expression “in regards to,” which 
should be “in regard to”; for example, “I 
igree with you in regard to this matter.” 


With regard to” is also correct 


Q. I should appreciate it very much if 
u would advise me of the correct form 


n the following sentence: “I have just 
eceived a letter from the —, of 
vhich it mav be that vou too also re- 


eived a copy or im ¢ 


A. The words too and also are really 
edundant; that is, both are not needed 
It may be, that the dictator 
vished to emphasize the thought. If so, 


howeve a 


€ suggst enclosing the too in commas; 
hus: * . that vou, too, also received a 
py.” 


Aelcome 


for every h 
for business and pr 
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; tudents, 
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Give the Best 


Handy-size Dictionary 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
 Mevuam-Websler 


8G vu 5 Pat OFF 


URPASSES all other 


handy-size 


dictionaries in 


authority and usefulness. Contains over 125,000 
entries, illustrations for 2,300 terms, and a wealth of 
information in special sections. 

Ideal for Christmas Gifts are the de luxe bind- 
ings in Fabrikoid, leather, and limp pigskin 
—with an attractive new gift box. 


At book, department, and stationery 
stores. $5 to $12.50. 


Publishers, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





If papers in file drawers could talk, 
They'd speak to the girls, to remind ‘em 
To always use PENDAFLEX folders, 


The quick way to file ‘em and find ‘em. 





{ 


Oxford 





® 


PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 












FOLDERS HANG ON 


FRAME CUTS FILING 
costs 
FRAME 20% | 
FITS IN oR mORE! 





FILE DRAWER 


INSTANT REFERENCE 
TO EVERY FOLDER! 





OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
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THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 


Saves Eyestrain « Portable 


co 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 

















FREE TRIAL OFFER — Write asking us to send you 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP, 1025 - 15th Street, N. w. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
RITE-LINE copruwoiper 
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HOW LONG IS A MINUTE? 





(Continued from page 144) 
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Sleek as a Saks-Fifth Ave. gown, Lady Tycoon’ 


wi’ 


into your compact. No irritcting slips or strips... 


The SOUNDSCRIBER Corporation 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


America’s smartest 
dictating equipment 

awarded Fashion Academy's 
Gold Medal for ‘Excellence 
J of Design” 

; 


af 


SMART MODEL 


sets a new standard for smartness in America’s offices. 
Exclusive, all-visual ‘Television Indexing’ makes transcribing simple as glancing 

no hair-rumpling headbands. 

Inspired by a secretary, the “Lady” is a dream to operate. 


Write for details today. Lecrn how you can become more valuable to your boss 


JSOUND/SCRIBER 


Trode Mort 
First All Electronic Dictating System ¢ First Dise Dictating Equipment 


230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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